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Richard Esterbrook. 
(Continued from page 354.) 
“CAMDEN, Second Month 21st, 1886. 
“T attended Western Quarterly Meeting on 
Sixth-day. I think, as far as I know, I was 


the only stranger, as Friends often say. 

“Tt was a wintry time outwardly, and was very 
much so, I thought, inwardly—very little sen- 
sible exercise prevalent, so it felt to me—very 
little warmth and very little verdure. I thought 
there was to be felt the absence of much = 


in the second meeting, in all of which I suffer 

in some degree. Yet not without some instruc- 
tion, remembering with some fresh tenderness 
the next morning, that the disciples of old toiled 
all night and caught nothing; and yet the Mas- 
ter, in his condescending goodness, drew near 
and commanded them to cast the net, and then 
they drew a plentiful supply. Theremembrance 
of which comforted my spirit. There seems a 
great lack of a general religious exercise— 
es for the blessing until the day break- 
eth. 

“T have been looking over the little book from 
William Penn’s writings, lately compiled by 
thee, and I feel grateful that thou hast labored 
in it. It was a good work I think.” 

[The latter part of this letter refers to the 
annual inquiry made of the members of Phila- 
delphia Yearly Meeting as to their use of intoxi- 
cating drinks. To this method R. Esterbrook 
felt strong objection, regarding it as an injudi- 
cious method of endeavoring to promote a wor- 
thy object. The letter says:] 

“If Friends could be satisfied with the reading 
of a minute, carefully worded, of advice, once 
in the year, as a caution and as a reminder, I 
entertain no doubt it would secure the respect 
of our members, and be much more efficacious, 
than the course now imposed upon the meetings. 
I am convinced it is a great blunder. I know 
no man who has a deeper sense of the evil of 
intemperance than I have. I yield to no man 
living in this respect, but for all good objects 
we must strive lawfully, if we would be crowned 
with true success.” 

“ CAMDEN, Third Month 4th, 1886. 

“Our Monthly Meeting was a quiet, solid 
meeting. (I felt it so.) Not wholly silent. In 
the second meeting our Friend, Charles Rhoads, 
mm a very agreeable manner, laid his concern 
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before Friends, and it was feelingly united with, 
and a minute prepared accordingly, worded 
perhaps in this way, ‘A visit in Gospel love to 
the meetings of Friends within the limits of 
North Carolina Yearly Meeting, and for such 
other service as way may open for.’ 

“It seems a duty we owe to one another, and 
it is also a privilege, when we can be brought 
into a feeling of sympathy, and bear one an- 
other’s burdens a little. 

“Charles Rhoads was comforted by thy sym- 
pathy for him, which I endeavored to impart 
to him as thou requested.” 

[In allusion to the separation in Canada.] 
“It is an idle thing, a weak thing, to be look- 
ing towards London for recognition under ex- 
isting circumstances. It looks as if London 
Yearly Meeting thought, and the expectant 
Yearly Meetings thought, that London had 
some especial store of spiritual help to impart. 
It is a great, and to me an unaccountable de- 
lusion, except that it shows a great lack of 
depth of discernment. 

“ T have just read the editorial in Tae Frrenp, 
and I am grateful for it. It is high time that 
the delusive notion should be exploded that 
Londun Yearly Meeting is the great source from 
which the law of Quakerism is to be given forth, 
and the word to all the Yearly Meetings, where- 
ever situated. As Morris Cope said, in the Meet- 
ing for Sufferings, ‘Ephraim lost his strength, 
and did not appear to know it.’” 


[The editorial above alluded to was published 
in THe Frrienp of Fourth Month 3rd, 1886, 
and contained some comments on a conference 
recently held in London on the subject of cor- 
respondence with various bodies in this coun- 
try. It takes the ground that “the dissemina- 
tion of sentiments at variance with our doc- 
trines has been the primary cause of the diffi- 
culties now affecting the peace of the Society ; 
that much of the responsibility for this depart- 
ure from our ancient standard of faith and 
practice rests upon London Yearly Meeting, 
because it failed to apply a restraining hand or 
to openly condemn those doctrinal works issued 
by its members, which paved the way for this 
departure, and the official sanction or toleration 
by London Yearly Meeting of mission and other 
movements, in which the principles of Friends 
do not limit the actions of those interested, place 
it in such a position that it is difficult to see 
how its epistolary correspondence can exert a 
salutary influence upon those bodies of Friends 
who are most affected by the decision of the 
Conference.” } 


“CampEN, Fifth Month 8th, 1886. 

“ The baptism of Christ is by one Spirit into 
one body, where all are made to drink, and de- 
light also to drink of that one Spirit. Where 
this is wanting, the essential Truth is wanting. 
So that, while we have cause to be thankful for 
the help afforded to us during the late Yearly 
Meeting, etc., the language is still applicable, 
“Serve the Lord with fear, and rejoice with 
trembling.” 


No. 46. 


“ PLAINFIELD, Sixth Month 2\st, 1886. 

“Our meeting here yesterday was a refreshing 
one. The blessed promise made to the two or 
three met together in the name of Christ being 
graciously fulfilled in our experience, and the 
favors openly acknowledged with thanksgiving. 
I thought our Quarterly Meeting a favored one, 
although I confess I should be glad if the dear 
Friend who spoke so well to us and with sucha 
good concern, possessed the art of condensation. 
I was afraid the service was somewhat marred 
by repetitions.” 

“ PLAINFIELD, Sixth Month 27th, 1886. 

“The article in the Christian Worker on J. G. 
Whittier will neither injure the reputation of 
THE FRIEND or the “ Poet” with any whose 
judgment would be of much value to J. G. W. 

“That, I think, would be my feeling were I 
the object of its criticism. 

“ Perhaps the same may be said of J. H. M. 
And so completely are such people gone over- 
board that all hope of rescue is departed from 
me. I think argument is mostly lost upon them. 
Only like furnishing a fresh supply of fuel. 

“ We enjoyed the visit from one Sixth-day to 
another Sixth-day of our friends, Morris and 
Deborah Cope. I accompanied them to Phila- 
delphia on Sixth-day last, and they expected to 
reach their home yesterday. Dear M. C. is not 
the map he was two years ago. Seems to need 
extreme care. He is very feeble. We thought 
it a privilege to have such a visit. Can scarcely 
expect a repetition of it. I think M. C. fully 
realizes the great uncertainty of life, and is fa- 
vored to contemplate the exchange of time for 
eternity with calm resignation and holy confi- 
dence.” 

[ Richard Esterbrook’s letters frequently mani- 
fest the high esteem and warm affection he felt 
for Morris Cope, whom he called one of na- 
ture’s noblemen. He was, indeed, a man of no 
ordinary character. His powers of mind were 
above the average, and were associated with a 
sanctified common sense and a kindness of heart 
that endeared him to many, while his unwaver- 
ing attachment to the principles of the Society 
of Friends and his boldness in defending them, 
were bonds which closely united him to their 
true and living advocates. One illustration oc- 
curs: On one occasion the Meeting for Suffer- 
ings, of which he was a member, had under 
consideration a document referring to the prin- 
ciples of Friends, and the position, in reference 
to them, of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting. Some 
one suggested a change in a paragraph, the ef- 
fect of which would have been to greatly weaken 
the force of the essay. Morris Cope said, in 
substance, “If we want to say that all the ex- 
ercise and concern of Philadelphia Yearly Meet- 
ing on behalf of sound doctrine for the last 
twenty years amounts to nothing, that’s the 
way todo it.” To this sharp criticism no reply 
was made, and the essay passed unaltered. His 
memory was accurate and retentive, and he 
possessed a vein of originality that added to the 


interest of his conversation. } 
‘ (To be continued.) 
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will of a merchant in the iron trade, to Haver- 
ford College, for the reason, as he expressed it 
that he had “ great confidence in the wholesome 
influence over those who in their youth are 

Jaced under the training, care, teaching and 
example of the Orthodox Friends.” This surely 
creates an exceedingly responsible trust, as well 
toward the testator and his memory, as the In- 
stitution which became directly his beneficiary, 
and also the Society of Friends at large. 

More than a year ago, a brewer of St. Louis, 
Missouri, tendered to Drury College in that 
State, the sum of a thousand dollars. The presi- 
dent of the college was desirous of taking the 
gift with thanks, but many of the students who 
appeared to have better apprehended what was 
involved in such acceptance, protested against 
it. What was said by the writer thereupon 
would seem to be equally or still more applica- 
ble to the gift of the cigarette makers—that 
“altogether different [about taking the money] 
would be the position in the case of a repentant 
brewer or distiller, converted from the error of 
his ways to God, who should relinquish the busi- 
ness and thenceforth act upon the conviction 
that whatever he had of this world’s goods 
should be used to uplift, where theretofore they 
had been largely used to debase his brother. 
Accepting the money of one who is well satis- 
fied with his continuance in this business will 
not help him. Accepting it, if he has felt com- 
punctions about its rightfulness, will operate to 
hush the voice of the inward monitor, and per- 
mit his awakening scruples to compound with 
his conscience.” 

Although this plaint of dissent may seem 
already sufficiently long, there may properly 
be'added a reference to the discouraging effect 
that a thankful acceptance of this kind of a 
benefaction may have upon a greatly needed 
reform and the toilers therein. Many school 
directors and teachers are authorizing or giving 
instruction to the pupils under their charge 
concerning the deleterious effects of the use of 
tobacco. In Centre County, this State, the di- 
rectors have notified the county superintendent 
of schools that the teachers should be non-users 
of tobacco, requiring him to enter on every 
male teacher's certificate granted, whether or 
not the holder is a user of tobacco in any form. 
The late emperor of France, Napoleon III., 
though himself a tobacco user, finding that 
paralysis and insanity had increased in the same 
ratio as the revenue from tobacco, and having 
learnt that the users of the product in the 
schools and colleges were inferior both in schol- 
arship and character to the non-users, prohibited 
it, by edict, in the national institutions of learn- 
ing, the minister of instruction likewise issuing 
similar circulars to the teachers in all the schools 
of every grade. Efforts in the same direction 
have been made in Germany. In 1880, the 
class of Yale University was divided accord- 
ing to grade of scholarship into four divisions, 
with the result that in the highest division 
twenty-five per cent. were found to be users of 
tobacco ; in the second, forty-eight ; in the third, 
seventy; while in the fourth, the division con- 
taining the poorest scholars, tobacco was used 
by eighty-five per cent. 

Hence, considerations affecting scholarship, 
character, health, pure and cleanly living, and 
the accountable use of money, should all incite 
us to staunchly maintain our testimony against 
the tobacco-using habit, and against the culture 
of the weed, its manufacture, products, and the 
traffic therein. Jostan W. Leeps. 
Rocouncey, Fifth Month 18th, 1897. 


dangerous trades which give rise to serious dis- 
eases, but as a matter of fact, almost every oc- 
cupation has some ailment peculiar to itself. 
A doctor can always tell if his patient is a baker, 
for instance, by the state of his teeth. The flour 
dust collects on the teeth, becomes acid, and 
gives rise to a special kind of decay. 
owing to their irregular life, sleeping in the day 
and working at night, and because of the hot 
air and dust, are great victims of consumption. 
Blacksmiths, strong as they are, very often suf- 
fer from paralysis of the whole right side, from 
the continued shock of hammering, and their 
eyes become weak from the glare of the fire. 
Athletes, strange to say, do not, as a rule, enjoy 
long life. 
nasts and cyclistsare short-lived, and suffer from 
enlargement of the heart and diseases of the 
lungs. Boilermakers get deaf from the contin- 
ued loud noise. Brewers and brewers’ drivers 
drink beer in such large quantities that they 
ruin their lives, and generally die young. Brick- 
layers and plasterers are very healthy, and they 
are said to resemble asses in never dying. Butch- 
ers are very strong and healthy, but they suf- 
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Diseases of Work. 
It is well known that there are a number of 
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India rubber workers have very bad head- 
aches and great mental depression. Painters 
are poisoned by the lead they use so much, and 
all their muscles become very weak. Photog- 
raphers get poisoned by cyanide of potassium. 
The dust that enters the lungs of potters when 
they are sifting clay interferes so much with 
their breathing that “ potters’ asthma” is a well- 
known disease. Compositors get cracks and 
fissures in their lips and small tumors in the 
mouth, and consumption attacks them frequently 
because of the stooping posture and the confined 
and sedentary life. Politicians are the greatest 
sufferers of all, the constant dram drinking 
giving them indigestion, jaundice and nervous 
diseases, killing them at earlier age than mem- 
bers of any other profession. Sailors, very sin- 
gularly, suffer greatly from cousumption, owing 
to the cold and damp and the bad air of the 
forecastle. Sualesmen and saleswomen in shops 
have a lot of standing, which gives them vari- 
cose veins and pains in the feet. Cloth scourers, 
who inhale benzine and turpentine, suffer much 
from headache, lassitude apd nervousness. Shoe- 
makers get their chests pressed in by the last, 
lose their appetite and strength, and have head- 
aches. Stone-cutters’ eyes are often injured by 
the flying stone. 

Tea-tasters, although they only take the tea 
into the mouth, and do not swallow it, become 
so nervous that they can follow their employ- 
ment for only a period of eight or ten years, 
The sedentary life of lawyers, artists, students 
and literary men give rise to gout.— Christian 
Advertiser. 


Bakers, 


Professional boxers, wrestlers, gym- 


fer in health through eating little pieces of 
raw meat. Cabmen are noted for “nipping,” 
and they endure the natural consequences. The 
cold, also, affects their faces to such a degree 
that the muscles of the face frequently become 
paralyzed. Carpenters and cabinetmakers are 
afflicted with varicose veins in the legs, and the 
action of the shoulder in sawing and planing 
produces a diseased condition of the large ar- 
tery that runs from the heart to the arm, so that 
there is not a carpenter living, a doctor says, 
in whom a curious noise may not be heard by 
applying the ear to that blood-vessel. Hardly 
a single china scourer lives to old age without 
becoming asthmatic. Clergymen’s sore throat 
is, of course, well known. It is said by some 
to result from having the mouth open so fre- 
quently, the air going in that way and drying 
the throat. Others say it is caused by the cleri- 
eal collar. And others still say it results from 
the fact that the clergyman preaches from a 
pulpit, and has to bend his head downward, for 
barristers, who talk quite as much, do not suffer 
as much as clergymen, being on the same level 
as their hearers. 

Miners, from working in the dark, become 
very irritable. Their eyes get weak, and their 
lungs become quite black — miners’ lungs. 
Cooks, particularly male cooks, working in ho- 
tela, clubs and restaurants, get gout from con- 
tinually tasting rich food, and both male and 
female cooks get varicose veins and flat foot 
from long standing, as well as the well-known 
ache of the face from the heat and dirt. Coop- 
ers have a lump on the knee, which is really a 
little bag of fluid put there by nature to pro- 
tect the knee from the injurious effects of press- 
ing it against the barrel. Divers’ hearts become 
distended from holding their breath. 

Domestic servants are remarkable for suffer- 
ing from typhoid fever. Housemaids are fre- 
quently afflicted with poverty of blood from 
drinking tea and running up stairs. Dress- 
makers’ long hours and confinement result in 
consumption very often, but more often in in- 
digestion, poverty of blood and impaired eye- 
sight. The fumes of nitric acid make gold- 
smith’s eyes sore, and they get cramps in their 
fingers from catching small screws. Nearly all 
the human beings who suffer from that awful 
disease, glanders, are grooms. 





Letter from Paris. 
Fifth Month Ist, ’97. 

It did not seem hardly right to leave Paris 
without seeing Peré-Lachaise, one of the most 
famous cemeteries in the world. It was in re- 
ality only to see three graves, however, that I 
finally decided to go. First and above all that 
of the famous and unfortunate pair of lovers, 
Abelard and Héloise, who with all the cruel 
expedients that the incensed family of the high 
born girl could contrive, remained true to one 
another until they finally came to occupy one 
grave. For several centuries unhappy lovers 
have been wont to resort to this spot, where, 
throwing flowers upon the grave, they have 
foolishly believed that the now sainted occu- 
pants would plead for them at the court of 
heaven, and that their earthly path would thus 
be made more smooth. A Gothic canopy covers 
the two recumbent statues, and as it is in the 
old part of the burying-ground, surrounded by 
simple monuments, the effect is solemn and im- 
pressive. 

The other objects of my visit were the graves 
of LaFontaine and Moliére. AsI stood beside 
the two simple urns which stand side by side 
in one enclosure, I could not help comparing 
the pomp and magnificence of the place of sep- 
ulchre of Napoleon, with the absolute unpreten- 
tiousness of the last resting place of these two 
men. 

I stood here a long while, and finally before 
leaving I returned to reach my hand through 
the iron grating, and pick a tiny spray of box 
—the only plant growing on the graves. Of 
course one is not allowed, but I felt justified in 
doing so; my admiration for the poets seemed 
to warrant the act, and besides, I was very 
modest in the amount I took. 

8th.—This week has been devoted to sight- 
seeing—that is in the afternoons—for since we 
plaa to leave so soon we feel all the more am- 
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SO 


bitious to get in as many lessons as possible, as 
well as places of interest. 

The most perfect day that I have spent since 
being in Europe was last First-day at Versailles. 
We had been keeping it in mind all along and 
decided to take for the trip the first entirely 
pleasant day that came. So it was pure accl- 
dent that it happened to be when the “ grandes 
eaux ” (fountains) played. I had heard and 
read much of Versailles, and expected some- 
thing wonderful, but was by no means prepared 
for what awaited us. We were both of one 
mind to fly the palaces, spite of their historic 
associations, and the fact that one can see the 
battle of Yorktown among the French victories 
in the “ gallerie des batailles.” It was the gar- 
dens that attracted us most. We wandered 
there hour after hour, every step opening up 
new wonders. The sky was a most perfect blue, 
the clouds so white, and the foliage of the trees 
in perfect harmony. Never has any one suc- 
ceeded in combining art and nature with the 
result attained in these marvellous “jardins de 
La Notre.” But most of all we enjoyed the 
exquisite rural simplicity and charm of the 
grounds belonging to “ Le petit Trianon,” which 
was the favorite residence of Marie Antoinette. 
“ Le hamean,” uf which I had heard so much, 
is a group of artistic rustic cottages, scattered 
about near a lake and quite covered with vines 
and plants, many of the latter growing out of 
the thatched roots, where the above mentioned 
queen and the ladies of her court played at 
dairying. 

We had brought our lunch with us, so we 
had the pleasure of eating it under the shadow 
of one of the magnificent trees of the park. 

It seemed incredible to read in Bedecker 


that though the fountains played only during 
about an hour, the cost each time was no less 
than two thousand dollars, but after seeing 
them we could understand. Towards four o’clock 
we wandered back to the grand central avenue, 
commanded by the palace, and seated ourselves 
on the grass in front of the great basin of Apol- 


lon. By this time the grounds were alive with 
people, there being many thousands present. 
It is impossible to give any idea of the extent 
of the park, or how it is possible for so many 
persons to get together, but when I say they are 
in proportion to the palace, and that the palace 
accommodated ten thousand persons, you may 
get a faint idea. But this I must say—I have 
never seen a crowd more orderly and well be- 
haved in my life. Walking on the grass or 
nothing of the kind is forbidden, and yet one 
sees no destruction any wheres ; one sees no idle 
curiosity or meets with no incivility. 

The fountains do not begin all at once, but 
in a certain order, so that one can follow them 
to see all the principal ones start. They begin 
in front of the palace, followed by the basin 
of Apollon, so that was why we took our seats 
commanding the entire grand avenue. As soon 
as these were in full play, we hastened upa side 
avenue, where a giant just emerging out of the 
rocks hurls a jet of water nearly a hundred feet 
in the air. A little farther is what they call 
the “ obelisque,” from the peculiar form of the 
column of water—and so on and on—nearly or 
in fact every group is a mythological one, and 
the number and variety is simply incredible. 
The most beautiful and wonderful is called “ les 
bains d’Apollon.” It is a huge grotto, simply 
overgrown with vines and plants in the midst 
of the forest, where is a beautiful mythological 
group of the “sun-god,” with his° chargers on 
both sides, as if drinking. Here the water 


comes dashing down, forming cataracts and 
cascades on every side. The last that begins to 
play is the basin of Neptune, which is, I sup- 
pose, the most tremendous fountain or group 
of fountains in the world—but why try to de- 
scribe the indescribable ? 

All week we have been sight-seeing. One other 
day we took our lunch and went up to St. Cloud, 
taking one of the boats on the Seine, which 
brings one to the latter place in a little over an 
hour, and for the extravagant sum of four 
cents! The ride up the river is perfectly beau- 
tiful, and the park of St. Cloud only less lovely 
than that of Versailles. The palace was de- 
stroyed by the communists, but the grounds 
are still preserved with perfect care. From the 
heights above the river one has a magnificent 
view over Paris, with the winding river and the 
towers and domes standing out strongly. 

In the afternoon, on returning to the city, we 
visited the Luxembourg, and from there took a 
cab, driving across the Place de la Concorde 
up the Champs Elysees, and about in the beau- 
tiful Bois de Boulogne. 

Another afternoon we spent at St. Denis, a 
suburb of Paris, visiting an old, old cathedral, 
where repose the a of France, from the 
days of Clovis down to the victims of the revo- 
lution. We made a last visit to the bouquin- 
istes, and that made us most unhappy of all, 
to think we could not loiter up the Seine any 
more, peering over the old treasures. Oh, very 
often in America I will wish myself back in 
Paris, just to spend an hour with the bouquin- 
istes. E.S. Krre. 


For “THE FRIEND.” 
AFTER TWENTY YEARS. 


I sat beneath the tree to-day, 
Where, twenty years ago, 

I carved my darling’s name and mine, 
What time the roses blow ; 

And one by one, as freighted ships 
Sail in from distant shores, 

The golden hours of youth returned 
Through memory’s open doors. 


Gay banners borne in life’s fair morn, 
Bright hopes and treasured themes, 

Came drifting backward from the past 
Like half-forgotten dreams ; 

And merry voices—silent long— 
The echoes woke again 

With many an old, familiar tune, 
And many a glad refrain. 


Again we climbed the daisied hill, 
Her dear hand clasped in mine, 

Or lingered by the sylvan stream, 
Its bordering flowers to twine. 

Again we breathed the fragrant air 
Of June, within the grove, 

While on a sturdy Beech I drew 
The token of our love. 


That day our young hearts danced for joy, 
For gathered round us were 
Such charms as nature only yields 
Her truest worshipper. 
We envied not the busy world 
Its honors, fame or gold ; 
As perfect then our paradise 
As Eden was of old. 


She watched me with her soft blue eyes, 
As earnestly I traced 

Each letter there, and, smiling, said, 
They soon would be effaced. 

But twenty sweet and bitter years 
Their cycles since have run, 

And still our names—two names—remain, 
Though blending into one. 


O happy days! O golden hours! 
O joys forever flown! 

Why come ye not in truth to me 
And bring me back my own? 


The brightest visions ye unfold, 
The treasures ye reveal, 

Though beautiful as fairy-lands, 
Are, like them, all unreal. 


Now silently my darling sleeps 
A-nigh those scenes of mirth, 
Her lullaby the stream’s low voice, 
Her couch the breast of earth. 
In vain I strive to pierce the veil 
That shrouds the grassy mound ; 
Nor cheering song, nor tears shall break 
Her dreamless sleep profound 


Ah me! the weary days march on 
With slow and measured tread, 
And many a shadow hovers near, 
And many a hope lies dead ; 
But patiently I’ll wait the hour 
Their marchings will be done, 
When, like our names, her life and mine 
Shall blended be in one. 
PHILADELPHIA. 
—_—_—_—_—Oeo— 
Selected for “THE FRIEND.” 
THERE WAS SILENCE IN HEAVEN. 
Can angel spirits need repose 
In the full sunlight of the sky ? 
And can the veil of slumber close 
A cherub’s bright and blazing eye? 


JOHN Forp, 


Have seraphim a weary brow, 

A fainting heart, an aching breast ? 
No, far too high their pulses flow, 

To languish, with inglorious rest. 
Oh, not the death-like calm of sleep 

Could hush the everlasting song ; 
No fairy dream, or slumber deep 

Entrance the rapt and holy throng. 
Yet not the lightest tune was heard 

From angel voice or angel hand; 
And not one pluméd pinion stirred 

Among the pure and blissful band. 
For there was silence in the sky, 

A joy not angel tongues could tell, 
As from its mystic fount on high, 

The peace of God in stillness fell. 
O, what is silence here below ? 

The fruit of a concealed despair ; 
The pause of pain, the dream of woe. 

It is the rest of rapture there. 
And to the wayworn pilgrim here, 

More kindred seems that perfect peace, 
Than the full chants of joy to hear 

Rell on, and never, never cease. 
From earthly agonies set free, 

Tired with the path too slowly trod, 
May such a silence welcome me 

Into the palace of my God. 


Tue French peace women have sent the fol- 
lowing letter to Menelik, King of Abyssinia: 

“The women who execrate war, which is 
wholesale murder, who detest in our European 
civilization hatred between peoples, the spirit 
of conquest, the desire for revenge, disregard 
for the rights of the people with all the evils 
which it engenders, are happy to discover at 
last in you a true human soul, a just nature 
which knows how not to take advantage of vic- 
tory and will not harbor the spirit of vengeance. 
Though compelled to defend yourself, you ex- 
tend your hand to the conquered in relief and 
do not even ask of them a war indemnity. You 
treat as brothers and friends those whom the 
injustice of others has made your prisoners, and 
as far as in you lies, you undo the evils which 
you yourself have not done. If a lofty spirit of 
justice ruled in our European society, King 
Menelik, we should not think it worth while to 
congratulate you for having done your duty, 
but in presence of the evil passions which poison 
with their breath our Occident, we bow down 
with a delighted and respectful surprise before 
an example of magnanimity which we have not 
yet had the opportunity of observing among 
our Europeans.” —Advocate of Peace. 
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Copy of a Letter from A. S., of Ballitore, 
to J. Waring, of Bristol. 


Dear Friend :—This morning I received thine. 
No doubt, ere this reaches thee, thou wilt have 
heard of the issue of the impending stroke and 
severe trial to the Church by the removal of our 
valuable Friend, Job Scott, whose heroic spirit 
and truly Christian walking have left few exam- 
ples on earth to equal. He left Dublin the ninth 
of last month, intending for Munster, not feel- 
ing his mind free to leave Ireland, more I ap- 
prehend, through the pressure he was to pass 
through than much prospect of further service 
in this land. Yet, on the way here, he expressed 
to a Friend that his mind seemed relieved from 
his usual depression and burthens, which were 
almost continual in Dublin and other places in 
England and Ireland. He was at our meeting 
next day; that in the evening attended bya 
multitude of people by invitation, to whom Job 
was powerfully led in his way. He sat in my 
family in the evening, and spoke a few words 
respecting the everlasting Sabbath or Seventh- 
day rest, to which those who had the number 
of the Beast (666) were unable to come. In the 
morning he seemed anxious to set out, but had 
sensation of great heaviness and oppression, 
which he strove to throw off by medical aid, 
himself being skilful in that way. Two days 
after a physician was called, who, apprehending 
his complaint inflammatory, bled him to relieve 
his breath, which was exceedingly oppressed, 
but without much good effect. On Fifth-day 
the eruption appeared and of the confluent kind. 
He now addressed himself to bear this new and 
unexpected kind of suffering. The same day 
he expressed something about the disposal of his 
papers, said his sentiments were unaltered re- 

cting the Divinity of Christ and whatis called 
the Trinity. He said he had written a treatise 
on baptism, which his friends had published 
since he left America, adding, “ There is an 
Eternal Arm underneath, which is sufficient to 
bear up and support. I have long been con- 
firmed in the sentiment that nothing could pos- 
sibly happen that would harm or injure me 
while I keep under the Divine influence, al- 
though I am not without some considerable 
bodily pain. Yet I feel such a portion of that 
good which is infinite, that it does not seem 
worth mentioning, and if there was no greater 
enjoyment hereafter, the present would be a 
state truly desirable, through a never-ending 
eternity, and yet the fulness is still more desir- 
able, the Lord’s will (be as it may) must be 
done, whether it be to bring me to my eternal 
home or not.” 

Seventh-day he said, “I have seen the mag- 
nanimity of a true believer, and how one that 
is really so would bear all the trials permitted 
to attend him,” and, by way of illustration, 
added, very forcibly, “ dost thou believe in God, 
thou must also believe in the justness of all his 
dispensations. This is a service, if I had not any 
other in Ireland. Death is a service we all owe 
to our great Creator, and sickness is a service 
required of many. ‘Oh, Ireland, Ireland, the 
Lord hath service for thee in Ireland!’ often 
sounded in the ear of my soul before I left 
home as distinctly as you now hear me speak 
it.” 

Speaking of the doctors, he said, “I believe 
my having this disorder and being here is in 
the ordering of Providence. It is not given me 
to know the event, but if there be a field of fu- 
ture labor for me to enter into, it is as possible 
for the Master to raise me up now as it was for 





Him to create me at first. 
in it.” 


the present weight, which he felt, and seemed 
to be sinking under, it would be through the 
marvellous display of eternal power and influ- 
ence; requested that if he was removed, some 
further particulars might be transmitted to his 
friends at home, adding, in substance, “ The 
Lord’s will is blessed, and I feel no controversy 
with it. 
incide with his will and say, Amen to all the 
trials and conflicts he permits to attend us. 


to communicate in the course of this disorder, or 
that my strength will admit of it, but my mind 
is centred in that which brings into perfect ac- 
quiescence. There is nothing in the world worth 
being enjoyed out of the Divine will, that brings 
us into a state of existence, and it is for a pur- 
pose of his glory, and if we have answered the 
purpose He has an undoubted right to dispose 
of us as He pleases. When my mind is capable 
of deriving satisfaction from anything outward, 
it is an inexpressible satisfaction to me that my 
lot is cast here, and that I am surrounded by 
such near and dear friends, both from within 
the family and those who have accompanied 
me.” 


hada hard struggle, and that his getting through 
was very doubtful ; gave directions, if he should 
go home, everything about his interment, it 
should be plain and simple; said that He who 
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But I have no will} Fifth-day.—* You have seen the awful pro- 
gress of this disorder. As to me, it matters 
little, only present pain. May the Lord release 
me shortly. You may tell my friends in New 
England and every part of the world that never 
did my soul bless the Lord on account of any 
worldly enjoyment as I do in the blessings felt 
by me, in the prospect of a very speedy release. 
I do not wish hastily to make my escape, but 
if the Lord will be pleased to cut the work short, 
considerably short, in righteousness I think I 
shall be willing to enroll it on the list of his 
unspeakable favors.” 

At another time he said, “Some of my wishes 
for myself are centered in as speedy a release 
as may be consistent with the will of our Heav- 
enly Father, and an admission which I have 
no doubt at all of obtaining into that glorious 
kingdom where the wicked cease from troubling 
and the weary soul is eternally at rest. 

“I think I have not for seven years past 
known much or anything of boasting. I have 
known something of that law of grace whereby 
all boasting is entirely excluded, but I may 
say, through that which has supported me un- 
der all my trials, to you, my beloved friends, 
as dear children, follow me, as I have endeav- 
ored to follow Christ Jesus, the Lord of Life 
and Glory and the Rock of my eternal salva- 
tion. It would be painful to me to have to 
return again to combat the trials and conflicts 
of mortality, but if the Lord should see meet to 
continue me a while longer I must submit, after 
having, in humility and resignation, put up my 


Again he expressed that, if ever he rose above 


It is the Lord that enables me to co- 


“TI do not expect to have much lively matter 


Second-day, 18th, he expressed that nature 


raised up Lazarus could, if He had further labor 
for him to do, break his bonds asunder, but that 
when he had reasoned with nature, it seemed 
as if he was gradually advancing towards his 
everlasting home. He expressed his entire resig- 
nation to Divine disposal, and that he found 


nothing to stand between him and the Fountain 
of Everlasting Love. 

Third-day he remarked the efforts to support 
nature failing, said, “ There are many resources 
in nature, but if the great Author of Nature 
does not think fit that any of them should be 
for me, all is well. I have no fear, for perfect 
love casteth out all fear; he that feareth is not 
perfect in love.” 

Fourth-day morning he supplicated thus, 
“ Lord, my God, Thou that hast been with me 
from my youth to this day, if a man who hath 
endured, with a degree of patience, the various 
turnings of thy holy hand, may be permitted to 
supplicate thy Name, Thou who hast wrought 
deliverance for Jacob, evince that thou art able 
to break my bonds asunder and show forth thy 
salvation, that so my soul may magnify thy 
Name forever and ever!” And after a pause, 
wherein he seemed to feel the earnest of his pe- 
tition, added, “‘ So be it,’ saith my soul,” and 
calling a person to him, he said, “Attend to that 
which leads to settlement, guarding against the 
right hand or the left. Be not over anxious for 
illumination, nor give way overmuch to depres- 
sion.” 

His stomach refusing nourishment, he said, 
“Do not force nature. Let me pass quietly 
away to the eternal inheritance, to which I have 


no objection to go, and the sooner the better if 


the work be done. I have no wish to lay here. 
It is a tremendous state I am in, as to bodily 
feelings, though the mind is quiet. I am wait- 
ing patiently to see the salvation of God. Do 
you wait patiently with me. I have no desire, 
nor the shadow of a desire, to be restored. I 
hope the doctors will soon find out that they 
have done their part.” 








intercessions to be released from the struggles 
of nature. 
with me, after the eternal Rock of Life and 
Salvation, for,as we are established therein, we 
shall be in the everlasting unity which cannot 
be shaken by all the changes of time, nor inter- 


I feel, and wish you to feel for and 


rupted in a never-ending eternity.” In a while 
he said, “I must not expect a release but by 
suffering a due portion of pain and distress. 
You may feel sympathy with me, but you can- 
not feel the reduction which must precede a 
release.” 

About one o’clock on Sixth-day morning, after 
great uneasiness and getting little or no rest, he 
said, “Oh, Lord, if it be consistent with thy 
holy will, let loose my bonds, and send the mo- 
ment of a release to my poor body and soul.” 
Afterwards he said, “We cannot approve or 
disapprove by parts the works of Omnipotence. 
We must approve the whole, and say, ‘Thy 
will be done’ in all things.” From one to three 
he was restless from, as he said, the extreme ir- 
ritability of the whole nervous system. About 
four he seemed in great agony, turning his head 
frequently on the pillow, and said, but “Can 
it be on any other ground than that the time 
is come, that the purpose must be effected.” 
Calling the physician, he said, “ Make great al- 
lowance for me, my distress is nearly as much 
as is supportable by human nature. Is there 
no possibility of getting any sleep? Oh, the 
pain, the inexpressible pain of my lungs!” Be- 
ing told that, from appearance, there was like- 
lihood of his being released, perhaps in an hour 
or two, he replied, “If so, the Lord’s name be 
blessed and praised forever, I had much rather 
it was so than otherwise, for some time I have 
perceived it hastening fast. The desire of my 
heart is the blessing of time and the consolation 
ofeternity.” Ina while, calling his friends to him, 
he said, “ The way is open for all, forall! The 
way is open for all!” About five, he seemed to 
wrestle with death, struggled little, considering 
his remaining bodily strength, so, drawing his 
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breath shorter and shorter, until seven o’clock, 
after which he breathed no more in these re- 
gions of pain and distress, but ascended with 
joy to his heavenly mansions of glory and an 
incorruptible inheritance with the saints in 
light. 

I have sent thee these as the most material 
part of the fragments collected from the lips 
and the experience of the dying saint who ex- 
hibited to us a rare instance of a triumphant 
exit, having braved death with the same forti- 
tude that he often opposed the combined powers 
of hell and the grave. I have scribbled it ina 
hurry, being unwilling to defer the information 
thou wishes to hear, respecting the dear de- 
parted, expecting that the same recital may in- 
clude a confirmation of sorrow as well as con- 
solation, in which I desire to unite with thee 
and all the living in the varied sensations, and 
am, with sentiments of love, though personally 
unknown, thy affectionate friend, 


ABRAHAM SHACKLETON, 
BALLITORE, thirty-first of Eleventh Month, 1793. 


A City without Saloons. 
BY FRANK FOXCROFT. 


On the first day of May, with children’s fes- 
tivals, public meetings and religious services, 
the people of Cambridge, Mass., held a unique 
jubilee. 

The day marked the completion of ten full 
years without a licensed saloon. In December, 
1886, acting under the Local Option Law, which 
submits this question to the people at each city 
election, Cambridge voted not to allow the li- 
censing of saloons. At ten successive elections 


since, this decision has been reaffirmed ; and as 
the license year begins May 1st, that date this 


year marked the completion of the first decade 
of closed saloons. 

‘Cambridge is a city of eighty-five thousand 
people. Cities of equal size, in some gust of 
popular indignation, have been carried against 
the saloons. Worcester, Lowell, Fall River and 
Atlanta, Ga., are instances of such cities. But 
the gust of indignation has always spent itself. 
No other city of equal size has ever been carried 
for “No-license” in two years in succession. 
That which makes the position of Cambridge 
unique is that the No-license policy has pre- 
vailed there at eleven successive elections. 

What has brought about this condition of 
things in Cambridge? And what are the prac- 
tical workings of ten yeurs of closed saloons 
which are thought worth commemorating by a 
public jubilee? These are questions which I 
shall endeavor briefly to answer. 

Prior to 1886, Cambridge had voted for five 
years, from the passage of the local option law, 
for License. With her accustomed conservatism, 
she fully tested that system before undertaking 
achange. The saloons became every year more 
arrogant. They were contemptuous of the law. 
Their influence was dominant at the City Hall. 
In 1885, the vote against License which had 
been cast rather as a protest than with any ex- 
pectation of practical results, increased ominous- 
ly and the license majority of eleven hundred 
the year before was cut down one-half. In the 
summer of 1886, two things happened which set 
people to thinking more than before upon the 
question. There were two saloon murders, in 
one of which the saloon keeper was the mur- 
derer. Then the board of aldermen affronted 
public sentiment by licensing a saloon on Kirk- 
Jand Street, near Harvard University, in one of 
the best residential districts. 


When the campaign approached, a public 
meeting was called at which a Citizens’ No-li- 
cense Committee was appointed, representing 
each ward. Each year since the same com- 
mittee has been reappointed, with some changes 
or enlargements; and each year a Ministers’ 
Committee has co-operated. The Citizens’ Com- 
mittee has conducted the political campaign ; 
the Ministers’ Committee has arranged meetings 
in the churches. 

In 1886 none of the four local papers were 
in sympathy with the movement. The Citizens’ 
Committee immediately started a paper of its 
own, called the Frozen Truth, which was sent 
by mail to all the names on the voting list— 
eleven or twelve thousand in all. The contents 
of the paper were as described in the title. The 
paper did not touch the general question of 
temperance but printed information as to what 
was being done in Cambridge. It gave a list 
of saloon keepers and their bondsmen; and it 
gave a map showing how the aldermen had 
planted saloons all around the schoolhouses. 
This plain speaking aroused attention. When 
election day came there was a majority of five 
hundred and sixty-six for No-license. 

The leaders in the movement were wise enough 
to see that this was not the end of the fight, 
but the beginning. They proceeded promptly 
to organize a Law Enforcement Association 
with more than a thousand members, not to 
make prosecutions but to strengthen and aid 
the authorities in enforcing the law. In place 
of the customary presure on the side of How- 
not-to-do it, the Association substituted a strong 
and wholesome pressure on the side of How-to- 
do-it. 

The liquor saloons did not close. They ex- 
pected to reverse the result the next December, 
and to bridge over somehow the interval be- 
tween May and December. The next campaign 
was a spirited one. Experienced political cam- 
paigners declared that no political party had 
ever done more thorough work than was done 
by the No-license committee. It opened head- 
quarters, aud employed clerks and canvassers. 
It made a complete house-to-house canvass of 
the voters. It ran barges to carry its voters to 
be registered. It naturalized voters. It printed 
and distributed two numbers of the Frozen Truth, 
together with various railying circulars. It 
manned every polling place with workers and 
carriages. The remarkable result was that the 
total vote was nearly three thousand larger than 
the preceding year, but the increase was split 
exactly in two and the majority for No-license 
was the same as before. The local saloons in- 
terests, liberally supported as they were by the 
wholesale and brewing interests of Boston, were 
handsomely beaten in a desperate fight which 
they had made for existence. They had fire- 
works in readiness for their expected victory ; 
but instead, the church bells were rung. 

Several general principles have been kept in 
mind in all of the campaigns. There has been 
no confusion of the main issue with anything 
else. As a committee the No-license organiza- 
tion has had nothing to do with parties or can- 
didates. There has been no waste of strength 
in idle controversies. The No-license workers 
have expended none of their ammunition on 
each other. There has been no vituperation. 
People who did not approve of No-license were 
not called names, but were invited to study the 
results of the system. There has been no atten- 
tion paid to political differences. Republicans, 
Democrats, Prohibitionists and Independents 
have worked together harmoniously. Nor has 


there been any regard to religious differences, 
Two-thirds of the committee, perhaps, are Prot. 
estants; the others are Catholics. But all haye 
worked together. Catholic priests and Proteg. 
tant clergymen sit on the same platform; the 
annual ministers’ appeal for No-license is writ. 
ten by a Catholic priest and signed by every 
Protestant pastor in the city, and by nine priesty 
representing four out of five of the Catholic 
parishes. The platform is made broad enough 
to hold every man of whatever faith or politics 
or general theories or personal practice in the 
matter of temperance, who simply does not want 
the saloon back in Cambridge. 

But the chief reason for the continuance and 
growth of No-license sentiment in Cambridge 
is the demonstrated advantage of the system, 
There were the usual objections at the hegin- 
ning; that the city could not afford to do with- 
out the license fees; that as much liquor would 
be sold under No-license as under License ; that 
local trade would suffer, and that the law could 
not be enforced. Every one of these objections 
has been refuted by experience. If all moral 
considerations are ruled out, it is possible to 
prove the advantage of No-license in Cambridge 
on the hard basis of dollars and cents. For ten 
years, up to 1886, Cambridge was under License, 
half of the time under a general law and half of 
the time under local option. Here is a chance 
to compare ten years of License with ten years 
of No-license. Let us see what the figures are, 
From 1876 to 1886 the valuation of Cambridge 
dropped from $62,000,000 in round numbers to 
$59,000,000. In the next ten years it rose to 
$83,000,000. Here is a loss of $3,000,000 in 
the License decade, and a gain of $24,000,000 
in the No-license decade. If this fact stood 
alone it would be highly significant ; but it does 
not stand alone. In the ten License years the 
average annual gain in population was one 
thousand one hundred and eighty-two; in the 
ten No-license years it has been two thousand 
one hundred and ninety-five. In the first de- 
cade there were one hundred and fifty-one new 
houses built annually ; the average the second 
decade has been three hundred and thirty-two, 

The city gets annually in taxes on the in- 
creased valuation of the city under No-license 
three or four times as much as it would get from 
license fees, if it called the saloons back. 

During the ten years of License the Cam- 
bridge savings banks made a net gain of $155, 
333 each year in deposits. During the ten No- 
license years the annual net gain has been $366,- 
654. This gain, as an analysis of the returns 
shews, has been chiefly in small deposits of fifty 
dollars or less. In East Cambridge, the prin- 
cipal manufacturing section of the city, the de- 
posits last year were four times as large as in 
the last year of License. 

The anticipated injury to local trade has not 
been experienced, although Boston with all its 
stores is only a bridge-length away. Two years 
ago two hundred and fifty seven merchants, in 
all departments of business, signed a public ap- 
peal declaring that No-license had benefited the 
material interests of the city, and expressing @ 
hope for its continuance. 

As to the effect upon the public order: the 
Chief of Police and the three police captains 
agree in bearing witness to the improved con- 
dition of the streets, and the falling off in drunk- 
enness. The chief states that seventy-five per 
cent. of the arrests for drunkenness are made 
on the bridges or the street cars, and are of 
persons who bought their liquor in Boston. 

We had last June a celebration of the fiftieth 
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